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The genetic and social sides of psychology naturally receive full and ade- 
quate treatment. Here the author writes with sympathy and authority 
and the result is an admirable summary. Under Affective Psychology are 
included, somewhat arbitrarily, a variety of topics, such as Kinaesthesis and 
the theory of emotion, Affective Revival and Affective Logic, Attention, 
Einfuhlung, etc. The author finds the revolt against intellectualist theories of 
feeling, led by Ribot, one of the most important movements in modern 
psychology and makes it an important element in his own philosophy of 
Pancalism. 

This is to be sure a most inadequate summary of this part of the book, and 
is, indeed, likely to suggest its weak rather than its strong points. It is only 
fair to say that when the principle of selection is borne in mind, this treatment 
of special topics appears in better perspective than a mere summary would 
indicate. This effect increases upon a second reading. 

The last two chapters give a 'genetic interpretation ' of man's thought about 
the mind. It is interesting to note the author's final characterization of the 
reflective period in psychology from this point of view. " Modern psychology 
merely reflects the alternatives which philosophy has worked out in its various 
systems, so far as these concern the mind. It is with respect solely to variety 
and refinement of enterprise, to richness of data and power of criticism, that 
advance and novelty appear. It is in becoming completely self-conscious 
that it corresponds to the reflective period of the individual. The choice, 
among these varied alternatives — as for instance the rationalistic, positivistic, 
immediatistic attitudes toward the mind, is, for modern culture and for the 
individual thought alike, largely a matter of temperament" (Vol. II, p. 197). 

The book is clearly written and readable throughout, has a good index and 
bibliography, and is adorned with portraits of leading thinkers, reproduced 
by permission of the Open Court Publishing Co. It is to be welcomed, not 
only as a really usable history of psychology, but as a book which, read in 
connection with courses in general psychology, may be expected to give life 
and interest to many problems otherwise meaningless. 

Wilbur M. Urban. 
Trinity College. 

A History of Psychology. By Otto Klemm. Authorized Translation with 

Annotations by Emil Carl Wilm and Rudolf Pintner. New York, 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1914. — pp. xvi, 380. 

The writer of a history of psychology has considerable liberty in the selec- 
tion of his material, for, as Ebbinghaus once remarked, "psychology has a 
long past but a brief history." Indeed, one is inclined to doubt if the time is 
yet ripe for an historical approach to its problems. A perusal of the volume 
before us does not entirely dispel this doubt. Many will find the selection of 
topics arbitrary, and will seek in vain for certain evidences of systematic 
development which an historical survey might be expected to reveal. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first treats of the general 
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tendencies of psychology, the second of the development of the fundamental 
concepts of psychology, while the third aims to sketch a history of the most 
important psychological theories. In the first part we find metaphysical 
and empirical psychology contrasted. Dualism and monism are taken as the 
categories which provide the metaphysical bases of the science. The dis- 
cussion is hardly adequate. The brevity with which the views of ancient and 
modern philosophers are presented renders the account less satisfying than 
that which can be secured from the average student's history of philosophy. 
Neither here nor elsewhere in the volume is the important problem of the 
body and mind relation mentioned. Under the heading, Empirical Psychology, 
is traced the historical development of descriptive and explanatory psy- 
chology. The latter culminates with a section devoted to experimental 
psychology. Beginning with the contributions of Weber and Fechner, the 
experiments on reaction-time, sense perception, and the determination of 
threshold values are the ones chiefly emphasized. One misses a reference to 
the epoch-making experiments of Ebbinghaus on memory. Some space is 
devoted to Ach's work in establishing the awareness of meaning and relation, 
but unfortunately the statement of his differentiation of these two forms of 
imageless content is made ambiguous through an evident error in translation. 
Part II traces the emergence of psychology as a science, the history of the 
concept of consciousness and its definition, the classification of the contents of 
consciousness, psychological methods and measurement. Two chapters are 
mainly devoted to the work of Fechner and the subsequent modifications of 
his results. In Part III the most important psychological theories concern sen- 
sation, spatial perception, feeling and volition. Under the heading Theories 
of Sensation the history of the doctrine of specific energy is developed and 
this is followed by descriptions of modern theories of vision and audition. 
Theories of spatial perception appear in a more distinctly historical setting, 
and several interesting pre-scientific notions on the subject are recounted. 
The theories of feeling are chiefly contemporaneous, while those of volition 
give scope for developing various aspects of the problem of freedom. 

The volume is translated into clear and readable English. Not having 
access to the German original the reviewer is unable to comment upon the 
fidelity of translation. A few apparent inconsistencies may, however, be 
noted. Johannes Miiller, the physiologist, to whom frequent reference is 
made, appears most frequently as Johann. "Schulze-Aenesidemus" has a 
strange look, and a later reference to "Schulze" fails to identify the two as 
referring each to G. E. Schulze. A reference to "the fantastic nature philos- 
ophy of Timaeus" is questionable in view of the greater importance attaching 
to the name of the creator of this character, Plato. Ebbinghaus's briefer 
Psychology is twice cited from the original abridged version of Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, although the English translation would have been a more useful 
reference. Certain citations of works in German translation might have been 
amended to indicate the equally accessible originals. 

R. M. Ogden. 
University of Kansas. 



